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Should UN Security Council Be Reorganized? 


by Arthur N. Holcombe 


When the United Nations Security Council 
was originally planned by the framers of the 
UN Charter 


ssigned to the 


in 1945, permanent seats were 
e major powers, and the six 
seats to be filled by election seemed sufficient 
to give fair representation to the 46 other 
nember states. An informal understanding 
was easily reached in the first General Assem 
bly for electing these six members 
Council in such a way as to satisfy the Charte1 
requirements for an equitable distribution of 
the seats. One seat each was allotted to the 
British Commonwealth, Western Europe and 
Eastern Europe, two to Latin America and 
one to the rest ol the world. 
In recent years the smooth operation of this 


has been disturbed by two un 


arrangement 
foreseen developments. One was the dissolu 
tion of the British, Dutch and French colonial 
empires, which resulted in the admission to 
the UN of many new Asian and African 
states. The other was the outbreak of the 


cold war, which caused high tensions between 


the major powers themselves. The unfortu 


nate effects of these developments can be 


clearly seen in the record of elections to the 


Security Council. 


1961 


First, the political character 


Commonwealth has great 
1945. | 


new n ibers trom Asia a 
Second, the representat 
ropean group has been aff 
the cold war between the S« 
West, but also by another 

the colonia powers and 
can states which until 1 
colonial dependencies of ot 
Until this year most 
West European group 
NATO. But when last 


ot rotation in office fo 


rity Council members 


British 


Portugal, which holds colonial pos- 
sessions in Asia and Africa, as the 
candidate of the group, a majority of 
the General Assembly balked at the 
choice. Eventually a compromise was 
adopted by which the West Euro- 
pean representative for the first part 
of the current two-year term is Li- 
beria, and for the balance of the term 
will be Ireland, neither of which is a 
member of NATO. The continental 
states which originally constituted 
the West European group have no 
representation on the Council. 
Third, the East European group 
derives even less satisfaction than the 
West 
present system of Security Council 
elections. Since the outbreak of the 
cold war, the Communist bloc has 


European group from the 


had little success in imposing on the 
General Assembly its own choice of 
a representative in the Security 
Council. States of uncertain alle- 
giance to the Communist bloc, nota- 
bly Yugoslavia, or of another geo- 
graphic area, notably Turkey, have 
been elected to seats once assigned to 
Fastern Europe. In recent elections, 


the bloc has 


fought harder for its choices, com- 


when Communist 
promises have been forced on it 
which have resulted in splitting one 
two-year term between Yugoslavia 
and the Phillipines, in 1955, and an- 
other term between Poland and Tur- 
key in 1959. 

Fourth, the Latin American bloc 
has had to witness a relative decline 
in its share of the total UN member- 
ship, and this threatens its ability to 
retain two seats in the Security 
Council, unless additional seats are 


created to take care of the needs of 
the new Asian and African mem- 
bers. Originally the Latin American 
bloc accounted for more than two- 
fifths of the UN membership eligible 
for election to the Security Council. 
The actual figure was 20/46ths. To- 
day the figure is 20/94ths. Three or 
four new elective seats would have to 
be added to the Security Council, to 
justify two seats for the Latin Ameri- 
can bloc, if the representation of 
blocs were to be in proportion to the 
numbers of their members. 


Council Elections Challenged 


Fifth, the representation of the rest 
of the world has become vexatiously 
inadequate. The sixth elective seat 
has regularly been allotted to an 
Arab, or at least to a Muslim mem- 
ber state. The present representative 
is the United Arab Republic. Such 
representation, however, is inequita- 
ble from the point of view of the 
large number of Asian and African 
states which are not Arab or even 
Muslim. There is a strong and grow- 
ing demand that the rest of the 
world should be better represented. 

Finally, until recently the results 
of the elections were satisfactory to 
the United States. The successful 
candidates 
which were members of one or an- 


were generally states 
other of the various American-led 
military alliances or else were neu- 
trals with whom our diplomatic re- 
lations were good. From this point of 
view the most recent elections to the 
Security Council have been less satis- 
factory. It seems unlikely that future 
elections by the kind of General As- 


sembly sessions that will reflect the 


present or prospective distribution of 
UN members around the globe will 
maintain as firm a base for United 
States leadership in Security Council 
politics as in the past. Like other 
countries, the United States may well 
wish to consider whether enlarge- 
ment of the Security Council might 
facilitate the adoption of better ar- 
rangements for representing the in- 
terests of mankind in the UN’s su- 
preme organ for preserving world 
peace and security. 

Hitherto enlargement of the Secu 
rity Council and improvement of its 
repr-sentative character have been 
prevented by the conflict over repre- 
sentation in the UN between the two 
regimes which claim to be the gov- 
ernment of China. The regime of 
Mao Tse-tung, which exercises effec- 
tive control over the continental 
mainland and its 700 million people, 
challenges the title to the Chinese 
seats in the General Assembly and 
Security Council held by the regime 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
which rules the island of Formosa 
with a population of less than 10 
million. For more than a decade the 
UN General Assembly has put off 
all inquiry the 
Chiang’s title. This situation is now 


into validity of 


being reviewed by many UN mem- 
bers. The problem presented by the 
two Chinas must be faced, and a 
solution to it must be found. 


Dr. Holcombe, professor emeritus of gov 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Nuclear Treaty Prospects Dim 


For the record, official Washington 
is still hopeful about the three-power 
nuclear test ban talks now going into 
their third year at Geneva, which re- 
opened on March 21. But off-the- 
record, officials talk about “the same 
old impasse” and Moscow’s “ex- 
tremely negative approach.” 

There could, unquestionably, be a 
nuclear test ban tomorrow if the 
United States and Britain would ac- 
cept Moscow’s less than adequate 
proposals on control and inspection. 
And it is no secret that the Kremlin 
has gone a surprisingly long~way to- 
ward writing an acceptable treaty. 
But its control 


views on posts, 


freedom to investigate “suspicious 
events,” composition of inspection 
teams, character and power of the 
control agency, and so on, are still 
hazy or negacave, 

Among the major sticking points 
which still prevent what Washington 
considers a we\kable, but not com- 


pletely foolproeo‘’, treaty, are the fol- 
lowing: 


Mr. Arthur H. 


Dean, United States representative, 


Ll. Administrator 


arrived in Geneva thinking that 
Moscow and the West had agreed on 
a single administrator, with no one 
power :able to veto his operations. 
But the gavel had hardly struck be- 
fore the Soviet delegate, Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin, blandly announced that 
his country was discarding the single 
administrator approach and support- 
ing a three-man council—one Soviet 
member, one from the West, one a 
would 


neutral—which collectively 


administer the treaty. As there 
would have to be unanimity among 
the three it was obvious this was a 
maneuver to assure Moscow a veto 


over implementation of the treaty. 


This three-prong approach is simi 


lar to that which the Kremlin is 
pressing in the United Nations in its 
bid to unseat Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold and to gain a veto in 
that executive office. 

2. Control posts. In previous talks 
the technicians had agreed, and the 
political spokesmen had accepted, 
the premise that 180 control posts 
around the world would be sufficient 
to police a test ban, if located proper 
ly. There were to be 21 in the Soviet 
Union and 17 in the United States 
Mos 


cow’s objections to so many sites on 


as well as others elsewhere. 


its territory persuaded Washington 
that it could accept 19 for the Soviet 
Union without basically endangering 
the policing system; but if the num 
ber in the Soviet Union was to be 19 
then the number in the United 
States should be cut from 17 to 16. 
So far, however, our concession has 
not seemed to interest the U.S.S.R. 

3. On-site inspections. For a long 
time the Russians would not agree 
to any on-site inspection by outsiders, 
claiming each country could, and 
should, police its own observance of 
any test ban treaty. However, when 
American and British negotiators 
made it clear such an arrangement 
was preposterous, the Russians came 
around to agreeing to some inspec 
tion. (The West had readily accepted 
inspection of its own territory). But 
whereas the West has insisted on 20 
annual on-site inspections in the 
U.S.S.R. of unexplained earth shocks 
of 20 kilotons in power or more, 
Moscow has agreed to only three. (It 
that 100 
quakes of that range occur annually 
in the U.S.S.R.). Thus the negotia 
tors are still far apart on this mat 


is estimated over earth- 


ter; and while there are rumors that 


lling to yield on one or 


each side is wi 
two inspections, there is still a sizable 
gap in figures. 

4. Staffing of teams. 


been general agreement that there 


There has 


would be some 30 persons at each 


control post—one-third from Britain 
and the United States and one-third 
Both Mos 


come out 


from the Soviet Union. 
W est 


with some modifications of the third 


cow and the have 


division—but the issue at stake here 
concerns authority for an inspection 
group to go where it wants, when it 
wants and see what it wants, without 
obstruction or veto. 

There are, of course, many other 
problems still at issue: whether a 
moratorium on testing should run 
27 months, 3 years or 4 years after 
treaty ratification (the current unofh 
cial moratorium has already run two 
and a half years); the question of 
other powers (France with its nu 
clear ability, and Peiping with its 
nuclear potential) cooperating with 
or boycotting a test ban treaty; the 
talks to over 


relation of test ban 


all disarmament negotiations which 
may be resumed this fall; the pa 
trolling of outer space now that, as 
Mr. Dean observed, it is perfectly 
reasonable to test nuclear weapons 
millions of miles from the earth, be 
hind the moon or sun. 

President John F. Kennedy, dur 
ing the election campaign, promised 
to make one last effort to get a test 
ban treaty, if elected. He put no time 
limit on talks, but the prospect is 
that unless there is obvious progress 
in two or three months, it will be 
time to call it quits and start testing 
new nuclear weapons. 


Neat STANFORD 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


| & Foreign Aid: Self-help Plus Long-term Investment 


In foreign aid, as in other aspects of 
foreign policy, President John F. 
Kennedy is reasserting, in a 20th 
century international setting, ideas 
which have made the United States 
productive and successful since the 
founding of the republic. These 
ideas, consistently practiced here, 
are: (1) self-help; (2) long-term in- 
vestment; and (3) community co- 
operation. 

President Kennedy set forth his 
ideas on foreign aid in his address to 
Latin American envoys to Washing- 
ton on March 13; in his March 14 
message to Congress about aid to 
Latin America; and in his March 22 
message to Congress on foreign aid. 

Aid to Latin America. In his ad- 
dress of March 13 to Latin American 
envoys and his message to Congress 
on aid to Latin America the Presi- 
dent called for an “Alliance for Prog- 
ress.” This alliance envisages a new 
ten-year program for the Americas 
“to transform the 1960's into an his- 
toric decade of democratic progress.” 
The United States would start by 
fulfilling the commitment it had 
taken at the 1960 Bogoté conference 
to contribute $500 million for the 
Inter-American Social 
Progress. In the Act of Bogoté the 


Fund _ for 


Latin American nations had pledged 
themselves to “maximum self-help 
efforts” through basic reforms in 
such fields 


tenure laws and administrative pro- 


as tax structure, land 


cedures. 

Over the ten-year period contem- 
plated for aid to Latin America, the 
Administration expects the United 
States to expend $13 billion. It is 
hoped that half of this amount will 
be put into Latin America by private 
capital, and that the Latin American 
republics themselves will contribute 
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a “substantial” sum to the program. 

The $13 billion estimate calls for 
average expenditure of $1.3 billion 
annually. This sum is not as vast as 
it appears. At the present time the 
flow of United States capital into 
Latin America, exclusive of oil in- 
vestments and exploration and rein- 
vestment of profits, is running at 
$400 million or more a year. The 
United States plans to concentrate its 
contributions to Latin America in 
the basic social development of the 
countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere—on health, education, high- 
ways, schools and other such proj- 
ects. The countries requesting aid 
are being urged to make careful esti- 
mates of their needs, to plan the use 
of the funds they request and receive 
and to develop techniques for effec- 
tive use of aid, 


Contrast with Europe 


The United States has also prom- 
ised an immediate step-up in the 
Food for Peace emergency program; 
a plan to allow all people of the 
Hemisphere “to share in the expand- 
ing wonders of modern science”; 
rapid expansion of a training pro- 
gram for those “needed to man the 
economies of rapidly developing 
countries”; and cooperation in “seri- 
ous, case-by-case examinations of 
commodity market problems.” Thus 
our new Latin American program is 
an integrated, long-term approach to 
the needs of a continent which faces 
many of the same problems of un- 
derdevelopment as Asia, Africa and 
the Middle East, with comparable re- 
sulting social tensions and _ political 
turmoil. 

The new program has been com- 
pared to the Marshall Plan for West- 
ern Europe, whose total cost was $13 


billion. Experts in Washington, how 
ever, were quick to point out the dif- 
ferences between the plans. In Eu- 
rope the United States undertook the 
relatively easy task of helping to re- 
construct a highly organized indus- 
trial society, which had been heavily 
damaged by war destruction but had 
political leaders, industrialists and 
workers capable of making prompt 
and effective use of outside aid in 
rebuilding their economy. As a re- 
sult, Europe’s postwar reconstruc- 
tion proved a brilliant success. 

By contrast, Latin America faces 
the harrowing problem of building 
a modern economy, in most cases 
from the ground up, at a time in its 
history when—unlike Western Eu- 
rope in the early period of industri- 
alization before 1800—it has a rapid 
ly growing population, which is ex- 
pected to reach nearly 690 million by 
the end of this century, or close to 
the present population of Commu- 
nist China, now estimated at 700 
million. Thus Latin America must, 
at one and the same time, expand 
its agriculture to meet the food needs 
of its people, effect urgently needed 
land and tax reforms, diversify its 
economy by creating industries and 
fulfill the expectations aroused by 
modern hopes for social welfare. 

It must not only improve agri- 
cultural production, but also provide 
hospitals, create educational facilities 
to wipe out illiteracy, and obtain 
technical assistance in many fields. 
And all these difficult tasks must be 
performed in the shadow of Com- 
munist propaganda for the over- 
throw of existing governments, now 
sparked by the changes effected by 
the Castro government in Cuba. 
Aware of the urgent need for in- 


(Continued on page 128) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


New Perspective 
on Southeast 
Asia 


Spectacular changes have occurred 
in Southeast Asia since the end of 
World War 


turning after a lapse of 14 years the 


II, but to a visitor re- 


most striking change is the deteriora- 
tion in the psychological climate. In 
place of the revolutionary zeal, self- 
confidence and optimism that char- 
acterized the leaders of the colonial 
areas in 1947, there is now an at- 
mosphere of uneasiness, apathy and 
disillusionment. Paradoxically the 


resident Western community has 
moved since 1947 in exactly the op- 
posite direction. 

These changes of mood are most 
apparent in Indonesia, the country 
which in the first postwar years in- 
spired the highest hopes both among 
its own nationals and among foreign- 
ers. On the contrary, disillusionment 
is least evident in Burma, which for 
a few years after the war seemed to 
have the poorest prospects for sur- 
vival as a nation of any former 
Southeast Asian colony. But even 
the more sophisticated and realistic 
Thai people has now been infected 
by the prevailing mood of pessimism, 
and Malays fear that their present 
prosperity and racial harmony are 


too good to last. 


INDONESIA 


Judged by the number of its en- 
lightened and idealistic leaders and 
by the extent of its natural resources, 
Indonesia in 1947 seemed destined 
to become the leader of Southeast 
Asia. Since then, however, two of its 
three outstanding leaders — Sutan 
Sjahrir and Mohammed Hatta — 
have withdrawn from politics, leav- 


ing the field to President Sukarno. 


Foreign Policy Bulletir 


“Bung Karno,” as the latter is fa 
miliarly called, has succeeded in re 
placing a bickering parliament and 
an ineffectual multiparty system by 
his brand of “guided democracy,” 
but he has not been able to end the 
long smoldering revolts by the Darul 
Islam (an extremist movement) and 
by the “colonels and economists” in 
the Outer Islands, or to bring order 
and prosperity to the country. Su 
karno has become the key to every 
policy and decision in Indonesia. It is 
he who holds the precarious balance 
between the army and the Indone 
sian Communist party (PKI), charts 
the country’s neutralist course in 
world affairs and determines what 
foreign aid shall be accepted and for 
what projects. 

Although Sukarno has stifled vit 
tually all opposing political activity 
and expression of adverse opinion, 
he is no brutal dictator and is still 
the idol of the masses. But his popu 
larity is obviously on the wane with 
the Indonesian elite, who criticize 
him for many things—from his ex 
cessive vanity to his lack of construc 
tive ideas. The intensity with which 
Sukarno pushes an artificial issue 
West 
Irian, still held by the Dutch, shows 


such as the Irredentism of 
the length to which he must now go 
to rally the country behind him, for 
Sukarno is now running desperately 
short of scapegoats. And the country 
cannot live much longer on the eco 
nomic resources accumulated from 
the expropriation or forced sales of 
the properties belonging to the 
Dutch or to the Chinese rural shop 
keepers. 
Politically alert Tncc 


esians con 


by Virginia Thompson 


Dr. Thompson, who has just returned from an extensive 
visit to Southeast Asia, is the author of 


many articles and 


books on world affairs and is currently giving a course on 
Southeast Asia at the University of California at Berkeley. 


that Sukarno’s days 


are numbered and that the people 


cur in believing 


will not indefinitely go on tightening 


their belts. 3ut so pathetic and un 


coordinated is the « to his 
Sukarno 


able to hold the 


)pposition 


rule that will probably be 
ns until he simply 
fades away. It is widely assumed that 


11 


his elimination will be followed by 
a strongly anti-Communist govern 
backed by the 
perhaps headed by the Sultan of 
Djokja. General Abdul Haris Nasu 


hief, 


ment army and 


tion, the army’s commander-in~ 
take 


power personally because the three 


is thought unlikely to over 


branches of the armed forces are mu 


tually antagonistic, the army itself is 
profoundly divided, and he himself 
lacks any 


positive program of gov 


ernment. Indeed, the Communist 


party is the only disciplined, well 
organized group in the country that 
has such a program. The Commu 
nists, however, are believed to be los 
ing strength in the countryside, and 
even at the peak of their popularity 
they could not buck the army’s op 
position or gain mass support except 
by assuming the guise of a national 
ist rather than a Marxist party. 
Indonesia’s major problems today 
are economic, but they are so thorny 
Sukarno either 


or lets political 


that sidesteps them 
considerations deter 
mine economic policies. (A notable 
exception to such procedures is the 
currency measure of August 1960 
which aimed at inc reasing the flow 
of imports for Indonesians starved 
for consumer goods.) The expropria 
tion of Dutch properties in 1957 and 
the subsequent freezing of bank a 


] 


counts temporarily b nefited the na 


tional revenues. In the long run, 
however, they can only be detrimen- 
tal to the country by discouraging 
foreign investors and local savings. 
Similarly, Sukarno’s decision to oust 
the Chinese merchants from rural 
areas beginning January 1, 1960 was 
an immediately popular move, but 
it has strained Indonesia’s relations 
with Peiping, and its main victims 
are the local peasantry. For neither 
the slow-growing cooperative move- 
ment nor the poorly provisioned gov- 
ernment retail stores can supply the 
goods, services and credit provided 
in the past by the rural Chinese mer- 
chant-moneylender. 

Another and even more complex 
problem than that of reorganizing 
Indonesia’s internal credit and retail- 
trade system is that of Java’s over- 
population. Resettlement of selected 
villagers in Sumatra has proved too 
slow and expensive a method, and 
Sukarno’s opposition to family plan- 
ning prevents him from tackling the 
problem at the source. Actually al- 
most the only achievement to waich 
the government of independent In- 
donesia can point with pride is its 
provision of greatly increased educa- 
tional facilities for the new genera- 
tion. 


BURMA 


A sojourn in Rangoon happily off- 
sets to some degree the gloomy im- 
pression left by Djakarta. Burma has 
surmounted its trials and tribulations 
far better than could have been fore- 
seen in 1947, and to some extent has 
altered the parochial outlook which 
its isolation had given to the Bur- 
mese. The serious damage done to 
Burma’s economy by the World- 
War-II campaigns and multiple post- 
war revolts has been repaired in part, 
the loss of its most popular and ex- 
perienced ministers by assassination 
in 1947 has been compensated by the 
rise of new leaders, and the rift 
which in 1958 split the ruling Anti- 
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Fascist Peoples Freedom League 
party (AFPFL) is now in the proc- 
ess of being healed, although very 
recently rifts in the leadership have 
been reported. The AFPFL, which 
organized the wartime resistance 
movement, and had been in control 
of the government since independ- 
ence in January 1948, was a coali- 
tion of political organizations of 
which the most stable was that of the 
Socialists. 

That Burma has successfully sur- 
vived an unprecedented series of dis- 
asters is largely due to the leadership 
of two extraordinary men, Premier 
U Nu and General Ne Win. The 
latter is a dedicated army officer 
who voluntarily handed back in 
March 1960 to a civilian government 
(whose “free and fair” election he 
had assured) the political power 
which in October 1958 he had aei- 
ther sought nor cared to retain. Since 
his return to power in February 
1960, U Nu, a devout Buddhist with 
a complex character, has expended 
much energy in reconciling the two 
AFPFL factions, originally called 
the “clean” (his faction) and the 
“stable,” and now respectively the 
Union and the AFPFL parties, and 
in preaching throughout Burma for- 
giveness for all rebels who agree to 
abide henceforth by the rule of law. 

Thanks to U Nu’s efforts, political 
tensions have been markedly re- 
duced; only a small core of militant 
Communists and die-hard Karen 
tribesmen, a minority group, remain 
in armed revolt; and parliamentary 
democracy has been largely restored. 
In international relations Nu (in co- 
operation with Ne Win) has also 
scored remarkable successes. The 
long-standing border dispute with 
Communist China was amicably set- 
tled in 1960, and relations with the 
United States (which were strained 
in the mid-1950’s as a result of Com- 
munist China’s incursions into Bur- 
mese territory and occupation of the 


northern Shan States by Chinese 
Kuomintang troops) are once again 
harmonious. 

Although Burma’s production and 
exports are expanding, the country 
continues to suffer from an unfavora- 
ble trade balance and rising‘ living 
costs. Nu’s faith in a socialist wel- 
fare state seems to remain intact, 
although many of the projects he 
formerly sponsored have now been 
abandoned as uneconomic. Into the 
resulting economic void has stepped 
the Burmese army, which for the 
past two years has been expanding 
its hold on the country’s economy 
through the Defense Services Insti- 
tute (DSI). To the extent that the 
DSI has cut the ground from under 
the local Chinese and Indian mer- 
chants, it is popular with the in- 
digenous population. But now that 
Burmese businessmen are also begin- 
ning to feel the pinch, and the public 
sees no improvement in the econo- 
my, the DSI’s activities are viewed 
with growing disapproval. 

Actually the DSI is under attack 
largely because its monopolistic prac- 
tices are thought to give a clue to the 
army’s future intentions. After Gen- 
eral Ne Win became premier in 
October 1958, the Burmese were gen- 
erally pleased by the honest and effi- 
cient way in which the army restored 
order and ran the government. But 
as time went on, some of the younger 
officers began to acquire a taste for 
political power, and subjected the 
public to a regimented rule which 
disregarded individual rights and 
freedoms. Since the return to civilian 
government the standards of honesty 
and efficiency in administration set 
by the army have not been main- 
tained, and some friction has been 
caused by the controversial election 
pledges made by Nu to establish 
Buddhism as the state religion and 
to give the Mon and Arakanese 
minorities autonomous governments. 
If the anarchic and centrifugal tend- 
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encies in Burma should again be 
unleashed, the army might once 
Such 


fears, however, are still only latent, 


more step into the breach. 
and for the first time in a decade the 
Burmese now feel a resurgence of 
faith in their 


themselves and in 


country. 


THAILAND 


Considering how much Thailand 
resembles Burma in its location, cul- 
ture, social organization and agri 
cultural economy, the evolution of 
the two countries has proved surpris- 
ingly divergent. Burma is neutralist 
in foreign policy while Thailand is 
in the Western bloc. Buddhism in 
Thailand has never been used as an 
instrument of national policy as it 
has in Burma. The army in both 


countries controls much of the 
economy, but in Burma it is the state 
which makes the profits, if any, and 
not individual officers, as in Thai- 
land. Rice exports are the mainstay 
of both countries’ revenues, but since 
the war Thailand has diversified its 
agricultural production and has been 
more cautious than Burma about 
launching new industries. Thailand’s 
finances are more healthy and its 
economy is more dynamic. If, as is 
often said, nepotism and corruption 
make the wheels go round in Bang- 
kok, at least the wheels turn at a 
fair degree of speed as compared 
with Rangoon’s economic stagnation. 
Not only do the Thais have plenty to 
eat but, since World War II, a far 
larger number of them enjoys having 
such 


watches and permanent waves. 


luxuries as ballpoint pens, 

Probably because Thailand is the 
only continuously independent coun- 
try of Southeast Asia, it seems to 
have changed less than any other in 
the area since 1945. Suffering from 
no memories of colonialism, Thai- 
land can still afford politically and 
psychologically to welcome thou- 


sands of foreigners to its territory, to 
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serve as the headquarters for United 
Nations organizations, and even join 
the Southeast Asian Treaty Organi 
zation (SEATO). The present Thai 
government is staunchly anti-Com 
munist. 

Thailand is the only Southeast 
Asian country which has a strong 
monarchy, and even the casual ob 
server notes the profound attachment 
of the Thais to their King Phumi 
phol Aduldet. Fortunately for them, 
the king is a liberal and well-in 
formed man. He remains above poli 
tics and provides the only element of 
stability and continuity in a country 
given to coups d-état; and this has 
made it possible for him to acquire 
a position of growing strength. This 
does not mean that there will be no 
further military coups d'état in Thai 
land, for virtually the only element 
of active discontent there are the 
junior army officers who would like 


a larger share in the power and the 


benefits of power now enjoyed by 


their superiors. But a coup of this 
kind would mean little change in a 
country which by now has acqui 
esced to military dictatorships. Today 
Thailand is quite competently gov- 
erned by a well-trained, experienced 
and apolitical civil service. Sarit 
has bloodlessly and courteously put 
the official opposition to sleep by ap 
pointing its chief leaders to his ad 
visory council or to the Constituent 
Assembly, which is slated to discuss 
procedural matters for the next two 


years. 


MALAYA 


Malaya, which could hardly be 
said to have existed as a country 15 
years ago, is now regarded as the 
showpiece of Southeast Asia. Al- 
though it does not play a significant 
role in world affairs, the Federation 
of Malaya is an important bastion of 
the free world, and it also provides a 
laboratory for the possible solution of 
some of the region’s most complex 


ethnic and economic problems. 

Malaya’s Communist revolt, which 
persisted for 10 years, has been re 
duced to manageable proportions, 
and the country’s outstanding leader 
Minister Tengku Abdul 


enjoys the respect and con 


Prime 
Rahman 
fidence of the country’s three major 
communities. The Tengku has given 
Malaya a remarkably stable if some 
what arbitrary government, and the 


peninsula’s tin and rubber exports 


population with 


are providing its 
what is said to be the highest per 
capita income in any 

The 


basically but not 


Asian country. 


three principal parties are 
exclusively com 
nited Malay National 
Organization (UMNO) is the out- 
Malay 


Indian 


munal. The | 


standing while the 
(MIC) 


Associa 


party, 
Malayan Congress 
and the Malayan Chinese 
tion (MCA) similarly represent the 
majority of their respective commu- 
nities. Formal opposition to the Alli 
ance of these three parties on which 
the Tengku’s government rests, 
comes from two mutually hostile o1 
Socialist Front and 
the Pan-Malayar 


(PMIP). At present 


ganizations—the 
Islamic party 
neither is for 
from the 


lac k of 


and the 


midable, and be suffer 


same handicaps—the com 


petent leadershiy strongly 


communal character of their mem 
bership. The Labor party, which ac 
counts for 90 percent of the strength 
of the Socialist Front, is solidly Chi 
nese and fairly radical in ideology, 
whereas the PMIP is composed very 
largely of East Coast and Indonesian 
Malays and is rigidly conservative. 
Some day these opposition parties 
may be able to challenge the govern- 
ment, but now the gravest danger it 
faces lies in a possible disintegration 
of each of the three parties that form 
the Alliance and of the ties that bind 
them together. The MIC, which has 
always been the weakest of the part- 
ners, is now merely a political cipher 
labor 


except in the movement. 


Growing divergences in viewpoint 
between the older and younger 
generations have for the time being 
neutralized the MCA, which cannot 
regain its strength until it has found 
a leader acceptable to both the 
China-oriented and Malaya-oriented 
factions in its membership. The 
UMNO, too, is torn by internal con- 
flict which divides the strongly na- 
tionalist element represented by 
Deputy Premier Dato Abdul Razak 
bin Dato Hussein from those willing 
to compromise with the Chinese led 
by the Tengku. 

Most Malays believe that their 
country’s economy is wholly in the 
grip of the Chinese, who could easily 
overwhelm the Malays because of 
their dynamism and fertility. The 
Chinese, for their part, are afraid of 
Razak. As a result, the only griev- 
ance they express nowadays concerns 
the government's educational policy, 
which, they feel jeopardizes their 
cultural heritage. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that the Chinese will long re- 
main passive in a situation in which 
4 out of every 5 government posts 
are reserved for Malays, and where 
the army and police are almost whol- 
ly manned and commanded by Ma- 
lays. Thus far racial harmony and 
the Alliance have been miraculously 
preserved by the Tengku, but should 
he be replaced or should the price of 
tin and rubber fall drastically, the 
lid might come off and then the 


Malays and Chinese would soon be 
at each other’s throats. 


(The first of two articles.) 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 124) 
ternal changes, without which Unit- 
ed States aid, no matter how gen- 
erous, might be wasted, President 
Kennedy, in his message to Congress 


on Latin American aid declared, “It ~ 


is clear that the Bogota program 
cannot have any significant impact 
if its funds are used merely for the 
temporary relief of conditions of dis- 
tress. Its effectiveness depends on the 
willingness of each recipient nation 
to improve its own institutions, make 
necessary modifications in its own 
social patterns, and mobilize its own 
domestic resources for a program of 
development.” 

This approach to aid for Latin 
America was reinforced by the state- 
ment made in the new United Na- 
tions Committee for Industrial De- 
velopment on March 29 by Teodoro 
Moscoso of Puerto Rico, director of 
his country’s highly successful devel- 
opment program known as Opera- 


“tion Bootstrap started in 1942. Mr. 


Moscoso, who is to serve as United 


States ambassador to Venezuela, 
called for (1) a sound governmental 
structure with adequate planning, 
budgeting, personnel and auditing; 


(2) education—Industrialization, he 


said, requires brain power and the 
first step in its development is lit- 
eracy; and (3) measures of social jus- 
tice to see that the “fruits of the new 
efforts were justly distributed.” 

While President Kennedy, in his 
message on aid to Latin America, 
spoke only of United States assist 
ance plus self-help by the recipient 
countries, in his message to Congress 
on a new foreign aid program he 
stressed his hope for “a truly united 
and major effort by the free indus 
trialized nations to assist the less- 
developed nations on a long-term 
basis”’—and “long-term” has been 
estimated at as much as 50 years. 
Thus President Kennedy envisages 
foreign aid based on a combination 
of aid by developed nations and self- 
reliance by the less developed. 

Nor is this new aid program moti- 
vated, as aid has often been in the 
past, primarily by the need to resist 
communism. The President’s mes- 
sage said that “the fundamental task 
of our foreign aid program in the 
1960’s is not negatively to ght com- 
munism: Its fundamental task is to 
help make a historical demonstration 
that, in the 20th century, as in the 
19th—in the southern half of the 
globe as in the north—economic 
growth and political democracy can 
develop hand in hand.” 


Vera Micuectes Dean 


(The second of two articles.) 
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